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« Gay as the belle, who lightens down the ball, 

Vhile half who gaze, can scarcely move at all ; 

Pert as the elf, who at a tonsor’s shop, 

Pops in a phantom, and pops out a fop ; 

As vain as beauty, and as fashion witty, 

A tooth- pick /V”Aim must wanton through the city 
And prattie, ‘* comme il faut” with nought to say, 
A world of words—the newest kind of way.” 

‘YT must be so,” but the difficulty is in ascer- 
taining what this “comme il faut” is, in the first 
place, and in the next place how to execute the 
plan.—This “ comme il faut” is frequently, too fre- 
quently alas! only a casually caught-up expression 
by those who sauntering through the garden of lite- 
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rature, gather a pleasing flower, without contem- 
plating the surrounding excellence of nature or 
of art. It is a convenient expression easily bor- 
rowed, as easily delivered, and as readily re- 
ceived ; for, tell but a man or a woman that every 
thing is “comme w faut,” with him or with her, 
and your intentions are effected. Well, but how 
shall we attempt this ** comme il faut”—Shall we 
adopt Swift’s method of collecting his congrega- 
tion in due time; and then have only to say, as he 
did to his clerk, “ Dear Roger, the scripture mov- 
eth you and me, &c.” because there were no others 
attending.—No, with the same spirit that induced 
the above extraordinary observation, we will attempt 
to congregate our readers at a proper hour ; if they 
assemble not, “ Our dearly beloved brethren,” 
will have only to say, we were too late for the 
preacher, or the preacher was too early for them— 
indeed, so trifling is the call, that any excuse wil! 
answer. If the sinners havenone at ready tongue, 
they may be procured by thousands in the common 
market, at the price only of a hint, that something 
has not been effected that was promised. Excuses 
are commodities that are subject to no ordinary in- 
crease in price from generaldemand, they have in 
them this most invaluable and extraordinary charac- 
teristic, the greater the necessity the cheaper is the 
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‘© Apis Matine 
More modoque,” 


LIKE the morning bee, we fly to Baltimore, 


New York or Boston, or wherever the flowrets of 


spring may blushingly unfold their delicacies, the 
prides of the summer exhibit their objects of admi- 
ration, or the products of the autumn their fruits. 
—In other, and perhaps, plainer words, we wish to 
gather something from our old friends for a win- 
ter’s store. We desire to make the Whim the ve- 
hicle of honey from all quarters, and as we have 
hitherto culled liberally from annuals, we desire al- 
so, if any should exist, to be indulged with the ef- 
fluence of a few perennial well wishers. We there- 
fore make to our acquaintances a general applica- 
tion for all the wit, humour, anecdote, or any thing 
harmlessly fanny, that they may have at their dis- 
posal, from East, trom West, from North or South. 
fi any morality should chance to remain at market, 
we would bid a high price for it, if we thought we 
could sell it again, but at present we cannot quote 
it at its usual worth; some excellent samples have 
been lately witnessed here which maintained their 
high value.— We shall attend as much as possible 
to every thing that is offered of this nature and 
most seriously visit every school of real information 
from low to high. 




















































52 THE WHIM. . 
AN ENIGMA— b 
Which we would thank any person to solve, ac- 4 
cording to the various definitions of the princi; =| 
pal word, or in any way. 4 
‘‘An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” . 
WE shall only add, that we have always sup- ‘ 
posed the moral qualities of human beings, to be 
of their own direction, or of that of parents or in- 4 
structors ; else, where can be the merit of the crea- i 
ture? If God had made men honest, they would of { 
course remain so, for the works of the Omnipotent 
must be uniform and eternal as the spheres—but if : 
an honest man is the noblest work of God, let us ; 

not blame Diogenes for highting his lantern to look 
| ‘or him, for scarcely does the brillianey of the sun : 
| } exhibit one. ; 
‘7 We are inclined to think that the works of our 
t Creator are more visible. " 
} The author above quoted in his metaphysical 4 
di 4 rambles, whether from his lodge, his grotto, his i 
chariot or his barge, says with equal propriety ; 
) that “ Every woman is at heart a rake,” “ Credat 3 
Judeus Appelles.” ; 

Females! Objects of the most endearing, the 

most delicate sensations of humanity, how could 

| such an expression be elicited from the pen of Pope ? 

: Can you answer the question? We will wait a week 
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or two—if we are favoured from yourselves with 
any communication—well—if not, we will under- 
take the task of refutation in our own style and 
with our own feelings. 


ne 9» Bie 


EPITAPHS. 


WE have frequently experienced a painful 
pleasure in visiting church yards, and contemplated 
the lettered and unlettered inscriptions on the frail 
memorials of a human being having existed—* he 
was born, and he died.” A laboured and well paid 
for sculptural beauty, sometimes declares the em- 
ment virtues that the deceased possessed, but which 
when more properly translated, would say, ‘ here 
lies a villain, who died rich,” ‘The uncouth lines, 
“with shapeless sculpture deck’d,” imploring the 
passing “ tribute of a sigh,” have always proved te 
our feelings the most powerful claim on any tribute 
honourable in its nature ; and the tear that was re- 
fused to the monument of pride, would be reserved 
for the unstoned grave of the honest rustic—be. 
cause, The voice of nature would cry out— 


((FThere lies the oppressor. 
There the oppressed. 7} 


And the integrity of humanity, could not with- 
hold its frown from the former, or its benignant pt 


ty from the latter. 
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But—these buts are continually in our way :—= 
however, we will endeavour in eur future numbers 
to but, and rebut—“* Secundum artem,” at present 
we must come to the dut originally intended, and 
it is a but that excellently communicates to the 
community the but of all. 

A dying man, who certainly had not lost his 
senses, requested that the place of his burial might 
be in the most retired corner of the church yard 
and that h's epitaph should be dut “ Snug.” 

Another who chose to be less concise being a fe- 
male, says 

Hfere lies father and mother and I: 
And three ssters dear. 

They were buried in Worthington, 
But J he here. 

Are tomb-stones less false than the living be- 
ing? 

Again from a female— 

0 cruci death! how eouldst thou be so unkind, 
To take him before, and leave me behind ; 
‘Thou should’st have taken both, if either, 
Which would have been more pleasing to the sur- 
yivor. 
QUESTIONABLE EPITAPH, 
‘s Here am J, 
Where are you:” 


8 
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ON THE FEMALE MIND, No. f. 


TO ascertain the original comparative effort 
of the female mind, we must examine it from its 
introduction to existence, and we are ready to con- 
fess that, generally, in this earliest emanation of it 
our testimony must be derived from female infor- 
mation. But it may not therefore be imperfect. 
Let us in the first place appeal to the feelings and 
experience, since we have no where the testimony 
of mothers, whether they have in any one instance 
fairly estimated, perceived in the earliest infancy 
of their children, a predominence of natural men- 
tal expansion in their male over their female is- 
SUC. 

Presuming that the general reply would be at 
least, ‘‘ 0, we have not,” we shall proceed upon the 
proposition, that male and female, at their birth, 
and till the emanation of reasoning faculties, are 
equally endowed with their fundamental principle 
of intelligence, which, as it is neglected or cul- 
tivated, will produce wild or perfect fruit. 

In order to estimate accurately the future corri- 
valship of mind, it appears expedient to suppose 
two infants either of the same family, or in two fa- 
milies.of equal capability and will, to give them the 
best education. 

Qur enquiry must then necessarily be respect- 
ng the difference of male and female education, 
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and how each mode respectively is calculated to 
check or promote the improvement, to produce 
the contraction or expansion of human intel- 
lect. 

We presume it will not be a contested position 
that the improvement of the human mind must be 
proportionate to its expansion, or its capability of 
embracing the various objects presented to its at- 
tention. 

But there is beside this capability of embracing 
objects, another essential requisite, which is a readi- 
mess to imbibe whatever is presented to it; the ca- 
pability of embracing objects may be considered 
as a natural endowment ; the readiness with which 
those objects are received as an artificial acguire- 
sent. 

For a mind may possess in itself the capability of 
retention, but if objects are not presented to it, it 
must remain void, like any common vessel whose 
powers of reception are in its form, but which it re- 
quires external agency to fill. 

But the readiness of the human mind in embrac- 
ing objects, involves a question of widely different 
consideration: in its readiness to receive, it is remov- 
ed from a passive to an active employment; but 
this activity must be given to it by preceding con- 
tingencies ; the mind, having had once presented 
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| fairly to it, one primary idea will easily expand 

itself to the comprehension of such ideas as are col- 
lateral. 

For instance, a boy accustomed to see soldiers in | 


PARE eR 


their regimentals walking singly through the streets i 
will, from the effects of a natural curiosity, readily | 
imbibe the idea of a company; from a company, | 
his ideas will, from the same natural impulse of in- 
vestigation, expand to the conception of a regiment ; 
from a regiment to an army; but another who had 
never been in a situation to see men otherwise ac- 
coutred than by their customary dress, will have no 
ideas, or if any, very imperfect ones, either of asol- 
dier or the company. 
If then the human mind is indebted for its ex- 


pti: 


-# pansion to the objects presented to it, it must of VP 
sourse follow, that the expansion of the human | # 
mind must be in proportion to the nature, quality, ay 


and effect of those objects presented to it. aa 
This point, which we think incontestable, being ,| 
admitted, we shall proceed to inquire into the dis- yw 
tinct modes of treatment of the’ male and female | 
mind. a " 
But knowing how public disquisitions, however ‘ 
intelligible the author may attempt to make them, 
are always liable to misinterpretations, we think it ] 
necessary to declare, that while we are pointing out 
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the causes of the superior expansion of the minds 
of infant males, we are not advocating the same as 
applicable to females. Our object is only to prove 
that the female mind is at least egua/ to that of the 
male, zatura//y, and that those female minds which 
have burst the trammels of ordinary education and 
depressing restrictions are not inferior in the general 
exercise of intelligence to those of their coeval males: 


( To be continued. ) 


FROM HARRIOT’S STRUGGLES. 


*““MY DEAR SON, 

YOU are now embarking on the wide ocean of 
life, the happiness or miseries of which will much 
depend on your own management, care, inspection, 
and fortitude. I have endeavoured to do my duty 
as a parent, by giving you an education far beyond 
what my shattered circumstances could prudently 
afford. Of my affectionate care, from infancy to the 
present period, I need not remind you, were it not 
to shew, that in the government of your conduct 
through life, you may see the obligations you are 
under to perform acts of reciprocal kindness to 
others. 

* Your first, most constant, and never ceasing du- 
ty is to that Bezne who created and gave us life, 
certainly for some more especial purpose than mere- 
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ly to eat, drink, sleep, or waste our time in idle | 
gratifications. The various and discordant opinions | 
of mankind respecting the Almighty, their different 
modes of faith concerning his divinity, and conjec- 
tures relative to the present and ultimate designs : 
* of his Providence towards mankind, have caused 
greater animosities, provoked more quarrels, and 
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"occasioned a greater effusion of human blood, at- i 
tended with diabolical cruelties, than any other cause 
that I know of.—To avoid such evil consequences 
in this world, is of itself a matter of sufficient con- i 
cern for a wise man seriously to consider the sub- 
ject; coolly and carefully examining, reasoning, and | , 
determining for himself, upon the nature of his own yi 


| $ obligation to that being ; what may rationally be the yt t | 
_ designs of his providence, in creating and sending VWsy 

i him into this world ; the consequent duties that be- | | 

.@ long to him through life, with the probability of | “f 

_ | his enjoying a much happier state in another world | ) 

. according to a faithful discharge of those duties ? 7 

or, by a wilful neglect of them, and the commission i 


of actions which his conscience, a faithful monitor 
in the breast of every man, tells him are wrong, to 
subject himself to a deserved punishment of a more 1 ae 
miserable existence, where possibly he may have 1 
to work his redemption by a better conduct. 
“Tam far, my dear son, from asserting that this, 
‘y any one other of the many religious opinions 
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concerning the future dispensations of Providence, 
1s precisely correct; but if every man was to make 
up his mind, according to the best of his knowledge 
and information, and then act up to what he thinks 
is right, without disturbing others for holding a 
different opinion, he could scarcely err. 

* It was about your time of life that I determin- 
ed to reason, think, and judge for myself in matters 
of religion, or my duty towards God, the world, 
and myself. My opportunities since, for forming a 
more matured judgment, by observations among so 
many different nations and various modes of faith, 
have all tended to confirm me in an opinion, origi- 
nating in a comparison of the early prejudices I had 
imbibed, with the many I saw around me, that the 
religion of a good man cannot be bad. 

‘¢ T conceive it next to impossible, for any ration- 
al creature to pursuade himself into a disbelief o¢ 
a God, or superintending Providence: who, from 
the works of his creation all around us, our own 
perceptions, and reasoning faculties, we must con- 
clude, is all-powerful, all-wise, and beneficient. 

‘s Thus far he has bestowed upon all mankind the 
power to read and understand him: concerning 
these plain, strong, simplified, attributes of the Di- 
vinity, there can be no difference in opinion ; and F 
have found all nations and religions, with which J 
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have been acquainted, perfectly to agree in these 
three grand essentials. 

‘Finding ourselves here, however, under such 
Almighty protection, what ought we to consider as 
our best course to ensure his favour? Most certain- 
ly, to fulfil the duties of the different stations and 
allotments through life, in which his Providence 
places us, to the best of our power and knowledge. 
Self preservation is admitted by all as the first law 
of nature; by which is to be understood a decent 
care of our wordly pursuits, as well as personal de- 
fence, by all such fair means as do not wilfully, 
wantonly, or maliciously, injure others; and until 
a man has a family of his own to provide for, his 
near relations should be considered by him as a part 
of that self, so far as his abilities will enable him to 
give aid and assistance towards their preservation. 
For instance, should it please God to take me from 
this world before I have done as well by your bro- 
thers and sisters as I have by you, it will be your 
duty to supply my place with regard to them as fae 
as your power admits. 

“ Another grand duty is the faithful discharge of 
whatever employ we arein. Yours being a military 
employ, in which you may possibly rise to the high- 
est honours of the profession, you should consider 
it not only possible, but probable: let no opportu- 


nity therefore, be omitted to acquire a perfect know: 
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ledge of military tactics, and do not merely satisty 
yourself with learning a little parade-duty, as too 
many do, who then think themselves complete sol- 
diers. Be assured, if you neglect to seek occasions 
of instruction while a young soldier, you will find 
it awkward, difficult, and disagreeable, not to say 
disgraceful, to acquire such knowledge afterwards, 
as is requisite in an old officer. In a young soldier, 
there is merit in the acknowledgement of ignorance, 
with a view to gain information; and his superiors 
will esteem and honour him for such laudable at- 
tention to his duty, instead of giving way to idle 
habits and dissipated company. Get early habits 
of strict attention to your duty, and it will grow as 
you advance in rank, making every thing easy and 
pleasant; but if this be neglected, the reverse will 
be the case. 

‘¢ In the course of a long military life, you will 
have frequent opportunities of proving yourself a 
good citizen of the world, as well as a good soldier, 
by doing good and preventing evil. Attend well 
to this, and steadily discharge the social duties in 
life; rely firmly on the Providence of God, that 
every thing is wisely ordered for the best, although 
we may not perceive it; and recommend yourself 
to God by good actions that may benefit society, in 
preference to disputes of faith; act thus, and the 
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thoughts of futurity will not occasion you much 
anxiety. 

‘Thus much have I thought it my duty to ob- 
serve on the score of religion, without wishing you 
to pin your faith on mine or any other man’s sleeve ; 
but I do most earnestly wish you to think and judge 
for yourself, but with humility ; and what your con- 
science tells you is right, act up to. 


HUMOROUS PETITION. 


The following humorous petition, was presented 
to the legislature of Maryland, during the session 
of 1809 : 

To the Hon. the General assembly of Maryland, 
now anchored in the city of Annapolis—The humble 
petition of poor Jack Clark of the city of Balti- 
more, sheweth to your honours, that your unfortus 
nate petitioner while ploughing the domains of Old 
Neptune, having carried rather taught sail in squally 
weather, the gale of misfortune blowing hard he 
overran his reckoning, the watch on deck keeping a 
bad look out, he was stranded on the shoals of po- 
verty, soon after overhauled and made prisoner by 
the commander of the press-gang, called the sheriff 
of Baltimore, and now lies locked under hatches in 
limbo, to the great grief of his darling Poll and 
sweet little crew, whosince his imprisonment have 
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been on shortallowance. Therefore your petition. 
er prays your honours will order the hatches to be 
unbarred by an act of insolvency, that his fasts may 
be cut and he again put to sea on a cruize, in 
hopes that fortune may prove kind in the distribu- 
tion of her prize money, and poor Jack once more 
enabled to cheer the hearts of his beloved Poll and 
her sweet babes.—And your petitioner will ever 
pray, &c. 


a ee eee 


“I cannot conclude this letter (says my friend) 


without mentioning an extraordinary circumstance 
which happened here the other morning. A sailor 
of our’s on watch, by some accident fell overboard ; 
the sea, running very high at the time, prevented 
the poor fellow trom catching any of the ropes 
whic? were thrown te him, and upset two boats 
which were put off to his assistance ; every body 
was now on deck, the man sinkm. and nobody able 


to afford him the least relief ; when a cu™mrade of his, 


struck by the supplicatiag countenance of the miser- 
able man now on the brink of destruction, cried sud- 
denly—‘* By Heaven’s, Tom, I can’t bear that look ; 
Vl save you or go with you!” All eyes were di- 
rected to the man who spoke; but what was our 
astonishment when we beheld him plunge into the 
merciless waves, gain his comrade, and seize him 
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) with his left arm, while with his right, he support- 
| ed both himself and the man through the buffetings 
of the high running sea, and thus gave time for 





another and more fortunate boat to rescue them je 
both from the extended jaws of an untimely j 
death.” : 


‘ 
——— ¢ ao , ”_ ; . \ 
s ee 
SCRAPS. = 
LADIES’ COMBS. 
Fashion, which will reconcile any thing to a sub- jet 


servient fancy, has commanded our sprightly dam- 
sels to attach two, three, or four combs to their 


head arrangement. And it is now only such hair- ng 
trained ladies that in fashionable circles are well- ae tie 


combed. The 
iF 

a + i { 

; 

BETTER THAN THE REST. 


At a late ball, a young lady being introduced by q 
her partner to the supper hall, and requested to bg) 
take some rest, observed that she thought the re- j 
freshment better than all the rest. 


DEVIL- 


The gentleman politely (or politicly) introduced 
to us under this title, was formerly an intimate with | 
F 2 
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many respectable families, and even surnamed 
several people of high estimation. — Witnesses, 

Lord of Montresor, Rogerius Diabolus ; Lord 
of Lusignan, Hughes le Diable ; Robert, son of 
William the Conqueror, surnamed the Devil.—Be- 
sides which, 

“‘ In Norway and in Sweden there were two 
families of the name of Trol/e, in English, De- 
vil ; and every branch of these families had an 
emblem of the Devil for their coat of arms. 

In Utrecht, there was a family called Teusi/ or 
Devil ; likewise in Britany there was a family of 
the name Diadle. 


MONKEYS. 


While these animals are continually reminding 
men how nearly the brute creation approach to us, 
shall we receive no lesson how far we ought to re- 
treat from them ? 


——2 + oe 


BRANDY. 


The frst Sultan that was ever intoxicated, 
was Amarat the fourth, but he got drunk—with 
wine. 
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- APOSTROPHE ON SHAKSPEARE’S SEVEN 
| AGES OF MAN. 


IF, all the world’s a stage, allow 
We have actors in abundance now: 
Who play their parts, or bad or good, 
As worth or interest’s understood ; 
How much they share each other’s Jove, 
Their entrances, and exits prove ; 
Still a// I trust are not so bad 
But that some virtue may be had ; 
Yet since our males are all turn’d foemen 
Ill seek for peace among the women ; 
And try how their respective ages 
May parallel our Shakspeare’s stages. 
For cynic sternness, must confess 
There’s something in this world to bless, 
That “ something” is, a female lov’d, 
Whose worth experience has prov’d. 


At first behold the infant, prest 
With rapture to her mother’s breast ; 
Not mewling in a nurse’s arms, 
Whose want of kindred gives alarms ; 
But smiling o’er its natural feast ; 
*Till by satiety released, 

On the soft cradle of repose 
Her lids in balmy slumber close. 
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There, by a parent’s watchful eyes 
Secured, the little cherub lies. 

First scene of innocence displayed, 
Observe the second part arrayed ; 

With industry, (the female’s grace) 
Behold her to the school room pace ; 
No snail-like creeping stays her course ; 
| Without reluctance or remorse, 

On the gay toe she lightly trips, 

| Nor whines or pines it as she skips ; 


To firm endeavour strictly true, 





She keeps instruction still in view. 
A future hope her mind expanding, 





A present duty how commanding. 





The third stage leads to virtuous love, 
Where parents and herself approve. 
There fancy paints meridian rays 
Of sunshine on her future days. 

From hope stz/ every joy she borrows 
Nor dreams of darkness or of sorrows. 





She dares the matrimonial sea, 
Calm promise of felicity ! 

Herself, her partner, each caress’d, 
She seeks by blessing to be bless’d, 





In honest faith and love allied, 
Connubial duties are her pride. 
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Then springs the mother’s anxious care ; 
Observant of the changing air, 
She fears each passing breeze may chill, 
Or each unruly tempest kill: 
Directed by affections soul, 
‘True as the needle to the pole, 
Where nature claims attentions due, 
She turns, but turning trembles too. 
Alternate thoughts pervade her breast, 
Her children lost, her children blest ; 
Hope, fear, anxiety and love 
{n every shape her feelings prove, 
Till by this world’s wild rules perplex’d, 
She looks for comfort in the next. 


Then comes the brightest dawn of day, 
When sweet Religion’s heavenly ray, 
Beams on her mind celestial love, 

And guides her thoughts to good above. 
Thoughts, happily removed from earth, 
To claim a more exalted birth, 

Where heaven has drawn its curtain free, 


Inviting to eternity. 


Our sixth scene changes to the mother 
Who yields her daughter to another : 
Heart-rending pang! yet pleasure fraught 
With pain, a rapturous transport bought, 
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THE WHIM, 


She cries, the darling of my days, 
Her debt to human custom pays; 
Yet will another offspring rise 

‘To bless my age and close my eyes. 
And faith and virtue understood, 
They will be nappy as they’re good. 


Last scene of all, the doors that close 
Their friendly locks on human woes ; 
Attend the venerable dame ; 

Her faith, religion, still the same. 

Her retrospect the balm of age, 

Sees virtue written on each page, 

Of record of the hours past, 

And feels no terror for the last. 

The unfelt wound is giv’n by death, 

And Heav’n receives the expiring breath. 
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HOW sweet is the tear of regret, 
That drops from humanity’s eye ; 
How lovely the cheek thatis wet, 
And bosom that throbs with a sigh. 
This world is a sorrowful stage, 
A valley of weeping and wo: 
From childhood to garrulous age, 
The tear uninvited will flow. 


Our own or another’s distress 
Will force the bright lustres to fall ; 
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THE WHIM. 


Nor can the mild bosom do less 

Than grieve for the sorrows of all. 
for he that has nought to impart, 

May at least give the wretched a tear ; 
*T will comfort the desolate heart, 

When no other comfort is near. 


The Saviour in sympathy wept, 
And gave the divinest reliet ; 
(When Lazarus mortally slept) 
To the sisters o’erwhelmed with griet ; 
He sorrow’d for Solyma’s doom, 
As he sat upon Olivet’s steep ; 
Ife thought on her judgment to come, 
And pity constrained him to weep. 


The seers and the prophets of old, 
A noble and heavenly throng, 
Were cast in a generous mould, 
With passions for sympathy strong : 
They wept out of pity for man, 
To see him so vile and so base, 
And rivers of sorrow have ran, 
For Adam’s degenerate race. 


Ah ! give me the penitent tear, 
That flows from contrition divine ; 
[t brings the sweet comforter near, 


Of pardon, the pledge and the sign. 
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[THE WHIM. 


True grief may endure for a night, 
But beauty for ages shall bloom, 
And sorrow subside to delight, 
When peace, hope and favour illume. 


When after long absence, a friend 
Returns to delight us and kiss, 
Our tears with our ecstacies biend, 
And sweet the fruition of bliss ; 
Then gay is the tear oi deiight, 
When rapture the bosom o’erflows, 
Like a star on the azure of night, 
Or a dew drop that falls from the rose. 
— 
SQUIBS. 
ADVICE. 
ADVICE like the blaze 


Of the sun, may amaze, 


And o’erpower by splendour the mind - 


But thought will display, 
Like a prism each ray, 
Analysing the colours combin’d. 
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YOU say ’tis this, I say ’tis that ; 
Then let us cease this clatter, 

For if we can’t decide what’s what, 
Let’s end it by—‘* No matter.” 
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